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ABSTRACT 

Two, speech styles, origin-myth telling and ritual 
wailing, found among the Shokleng Indians of south Brazil are 
analyzed from the perspective of two specific functions of speech 
style: (1) for indexing or highlighting the subject matter in certain 
contexts, and (2) for relating the contexts' and subject matters to 
other contexts and subject matters based the iconicity of its signals 
(pronunciation differences, distinct intonational patterns, etc.) 
with other linguistic and nonlingui st ic signals employed in the 
culture. It is argued that there are certain formal-functional 

egularities in the relation between the special speech style and the 
everyday code, characterized as expressive restriction and formal 
amplification, and that the Shokleng speech styles use pragmatic 
"tTTonsemant ic ) features, taking the marked value of some pragmatic 
variable in everyday code and fixing it in the speech style. Formal 
amplification, an alternative form of marking, is founi in the 
alternating use of semantically equivalent forms. The indexing 
function of the speech styles, which is stated as a hypothesis about 
the Shokleng styles, is seen to have a more general relevance in that 
speech styles tend to occur in connection with contexts or subject 
matters that are areas of cultural emphasis. The second speech style 
function considered, the iconic function, works both to lead to 
meanings in various directions and to pull together or bring into 
focus those diverse regions of the system to which it leads. (MSE) 
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THE SE>aarics of tv.o sPRFai 

wSTYLES IN SllOKLENC 



Greg Urban 
(The University of Texas at Austin) 

1. INTRODUCTIC^I 

A speech style is a complex sign vehicle, composed of numerous 
linguistic signals, that can manifest a considerable functional rich- 
ness: ^ 

1. As a code. It can be used to transmit semantico- 
referential (Silverstein 1^76) or propositional meaning; 

2. .As a "style" cUstinct from other styles, it can be used 
to index or highlight the subject matter for which it Is 
used or the contexts in whj,ch it is used; 

3. As a ccmplex signal, conposod of numerous discrote 
signals, it can also relate the context and 3iit:)joct 
matter to other contexts and subject matters, t>aswJ on 
the iconicity of its constituent signals (e.g., pronuir 
ciation differences, distinct intonational f^at.tems) 
with other linuuistic and non-linguistic signals ejiployed 

in the cult jro. | 
The purpose of this paper is, to analyze in soi^e depth t'AO sspeech styles j 
— wgii^klit^ (or "oriqin-myth telling") .ind ^ (or "ritual wailing") — I 
f-b\ind anong the L>hoklong^ Indians '>f Boutli Brazil, priiTvarily from the 
{x„nnt of vi(?w of the Uitu^r tyjo fuj\ctions. ^' 



^^■he study proposed hero is one of . fiie relationship between 
linquistic form cind semiotic function. As such, nr^' o:>nceiTi is not siiriply 
.wj.tii..thc-aescription. of. ..ixuqui aUcJ;Qjaca.J.€L^... in tona t tonal p atterr)ci, 
syntactic cons tnict ions, leSixical usages) and of ccmnunicative or 

• sicpnailing functions, but also with aii exploration of the nature of the 

> 

connection be.tween them. Specifically, I will be concerned with the 
fomtulation of a general hypothesis tJiat allows us to predict certain 
cisp-<^ts of the form of speech stylos from an understanding of their ccm- 
. municative f' motions and vice versa. . Along the way I will also be pro- 
:x:r,tnq certain hy^x) theses more clearly restricted to the study of 
'>ntral Brazilian Amerindian speech styles. 

2. "aE Ct)NCEPT OF SPKKCH STYLE 

It is important to point out first that a spec^ch style is a 
"type," as oppos€id to a "token" or "instance", in soiiiotic terms. It i.s 
^ a general and recognisable fom apart from ^he specific instances in 
which it is used (ar\d recognizod) . Many of the papers in Style in 

• {Sebeok 1960), a ^jork primarily concr'mef.l with "individual 
style" in literature, take a view of style as deviation from a central 
nonn. Thus, (Osgcc- 1 (i960: 293) says that style ia an "individual's 

= ievi.\tions from n<)nwB f.or the situations in which he is i»ncotl Ina. . , " 
3;;ch a viow is not appropriate for the concept of "speech style" 
•mpl iyod here, if indeed it Ls appropriate to tlie concept of indivi- 
iual sJtyle. For a sf^ech style is an alternative "norm," and when v;o 
i;."ily.'.'^ .s^^:'(vjh styles W'.> can coii^virc t'hosc nr^nnrj with one another. 

I:. :;ayinq ^ilat a s{>:jrch styh.* is a nom or typtj, T am unplicitly 
rtviKi;;'! J ..Malm :ilx'Ut the p.ul ti-t'unctlnnaUfy ot Unmiistic fonas, a 
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claim made in a more general way by Trubetzkoy (1939: 14 ffj, Jakobson 

/ 

(I960), Hymes (1964), and Silverstein (1976), anong others. FOr it is 

/ 

■|:if->rferny fy->nrr>t v.ibin ff^r_tv^> Unoulstic uttt >rancea_tn.bg. functionally 

equivalent in semantico-referential or pro^x^sitlonai ti?ni\s, but to 

form part of separate speech styles.' An example of this is given below 

in connection with origin-myth narration (Section 3.2) . 

Wht^n I speak of multi- functionality in tliis sense, I an\ 

referring to the multiple "sign m^xles" in which a given sign vehicle 

2 

may oijerate. Following Silverstein (1976), Who builds upon Peirce, I 
distinguish three principal modes: iconic, wlierein there is sotg 

actual resanblance between sign Vehicle and entity signalled, 
(2) indexical, wht»rein then? is a co-occurrence or physical conriection 
between tlK^ two, tind (3) servant ^co- re f eren t ia 1 , wherein 'tho sign 
vehicle signals by virtue of instantiating a ty^jc within a system of 
typi.!S. Thon> is also, of ccxirse, "multi -functionality" in the sense 
oi" the distinct sfxrial ends to which a given sign vehicle can be {.xit. 

M. Joos made a similar obseivatlon alx.Hit the cK)nncotion between 
mviJti-functlonality a/ul the analysis of six^x:h s^tyh*. Refcrrtnci to 
what he callcKJ "ntarkers," i.e.,. the specific ionrval cliaractoriatics of 
a aiXHHrh style, lie wix)te that rrvirkers servo "to define ti>e style and 
ti^reby to define the social occasion th(^ way Ihc^ s|jt\ikcr wants thci^ 
fx:casiori to Ix*, so that each rrtirker has a double function: it is part 
of tlie linguistic code, but it is also a label of the style — it is 
a cocU?-lalxn" (Jcx)s 1968: 189). From t\x^ point of view of ti^e present 
framework Uic* latter formulation is not quite correct. The speech 
style ia defiruxl by o cluster oi fonrwl cliaractcristics, pbDnetjc, 
lexical, cind syntactic^ cind any given insbmco of use of those charac- 
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teristics is a tokqn of the spt^ech stylo tyjx?. Hcuvev^r, the sf}cx)nd 
function, in prosoiit terns, is not to "label the stylo." It is to 
poiht to or highlitiht the social context in which that style is appro- ' 
priato, i.e., its second fvLiction is as a social index. 



The concept of speech style is bound up with that of variability 
in language, and hence with such other concepts as "dialect" and 
"register." It will be best, therefore, to specify aomewhat more pre- 
cisely what is m^ant by it. Dialects and registers are typically 
associated with distinct subgroups of ttja group of speakers of a 
language, subgrx^ups distributed geographically or by social class. 
While it is possible for a given speaker to employ more than one dia- 
lect or register, this is by no means essential for these concepts. 
To employ Gunp^rz' (1972j 201-21) terminology, dialects and registers 
are components, of the linguistic "repertoire" of a ccmnunity, but not 
iiecessarily of an individual."^ 

iontrastively, "speech style," as used here, refers to code 
variant^ of a given language that are distributed not according to 
sLibqrouH^ but" instead aire within the "repertoire" of a given indivi- 
dual. It is the individual who shifts variants in accord with seme 
aspect of the soqial context or of the subject matter. In this sense, 
speech styles are inherently inde)cical. Their use is associated in 
co-occur ronce fashion with some other entity, i.e./ context or subject 
matter, the entity signalled. v 

The stipulation that speech styles are "code variants" of a 
language needs tf:> be ertf^hiasized, but also requires some elaboration. 
Then? is clearly a continuum betwe<*n speech style otkI language, just 
as (.hoin is between dialcK^t and Icinguage. Starting with fluency in 
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a given speech style, other speech styles may be perfectly coraf^rehensi- 
ble, in semantico-referential terms, or they may be opague in varying 
degrees, requiring considerable learning in their own right. Indeed, 
where in om culture we may find styles contextual ly distributed, in 
another we may find whole languages being so distributed. An 
interesting intermediate case is the Dyirbal "mother-in-law" code 
(Dixon 1972), to be disaissed in more detail below (Section 5). Here 
we find a code variant in which the entire lexicon has been substituted, 
but the; phonology, morphology, and syntax remain constant, llis code is 
evidently intermediate between distinct style and distinct language. 

It is by no means transparent that a given speech style is in 
fact a single entity. For the style is a cluster of specific linguistic 
features, e.g., characteristic vowel qualities, intonational patterns, 
oyntactJ.c constructions, and so forth. Each one of these factors may 
be in other styles as well- What distinguishes the speech style as a 
single entity, aa a single sign vehicle, in the present terminology, is 
the functional specificity of the cluster, the fact that a given 
cluster of factors oo-occun regularly in connection with a aj^Gcifio 
social context or subject matter. Supplementarily, of course, the given 
cluster may be lexically labelled within the language itself. Ihis is 
the case with the two Shokleng speech styles considered here. 

In any case, the fact that lingiiistic features in a given style 
ray also occur elsewhere meana that the context indexed by the speech 
style Ccin be related to other contexts and meaniiK^s. 'I^s is what 
makes the speech style such a richly oonplex signal, an^lyzable in 
tomva of tiHi third of the three functions mentioned abov^* Ihis will 
be the principal focus of Section 4 bolcv;. 
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For jiuniiiary puqxDses, Uion, o "iijx>och sty If*" may tx^ dofinocl as 
<v axie variant: of a lancjxiaqp, cxDnsistinq of a functional ly-s^x?ci Eic S(»t 
of 1 lncj\.\ist.ic characteristics (ptoietlc, ph>ono logical, morpholoqical, 
<^ ... . .^^.^^^-tic-, 'riri<l-A^r- *exic><^-l)-, Ulstinofc frcxn otiicr such fimctionaA ly-^ - - 

spt'ciflc cfxio variants of that languaqc, wherein the variant^ constitutt^ 
altornatives v/itliin .tlie roportoiro nf incliviciiials , / 

It is important to observe that speech styles car. be charac- 
teriztKJ inciependently on the formal and functional pleines. Thiis, 
Mavranek (1964), in his pa{->er "The Fimcti.onal Differentiation of tiio 
fitanrlard Lancfuaqe," gives an account of spfxx:h style variants based 
solely on function. Alternatively, one could characterize the variants 
in ^jurely formal terms, conparing and contrasting one with another. 
Joos, in his fvifjer "The Isolation of Styles," inclines tcward tlie for- 
ual side, but ends up ndxJng planes in his fivefold characterization 
of r-Mqlish styles: ".intimate," "casual," "consultative," "fomvil," * 
and "frozen" (Joos 1968j 188). 

T LUiggnst t}\at sfjeech styles, hav,Ing been examined in formal 
and functional terms, can be comt>arcd with one anc^ther in tenre of 
"fivark«Klnes6. " 'rtUs will facilitate the isolation of a spc»cific subclass 
of speech stykjs, in relation to wiiich an hypoUiesis can lx» foririulatcd \ 
abxDut tlie connection bc^tween fom\ and function. 

TV:> styles can b<^ com^ured with one another, in functional 
t(»mv3, as if tliey vv^re discrete forrns, style^^ and style2/ just Uie way 
w(» cm contrast tw.) lexc^ies, lexeiivi^ and 1pxpii)l^2» tenns of tlieir 
func^i^>nal s«Y)yx». A classical c»K.'un[Jle t)f senvintic nHrke<.lness in thc» 
Icxi'Tin is the Lrnitj'ast ix>L-\v!ix»n "dog" and "bitch." 'Hu' second form is 
'Lscd " nly li th(» S'wntic ftMtiin* ( + female) is indicatfxl. The first 
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fom, in contrast, is used in the absence of that feature specification, 
i.e., it can be used in reference to a mlo or feirale dog. We caj\ 
refer to the fiinctiorial ly sjK'ciilc form ("bitjch") in such cases as the 
■- narkec^ - matter, --tfUKi to -tite-fuiK^tiofiaj 1-y fw'in^tH^u.^lic-mLatibur (".doq").-o£ - . 
the contrast as t^he unmarked mc^nber. Such binary contrasts, vvherein 
there is a marked aiid unmarked mejnber, can be called, fbllcwing 

4 

Trubetzkoy (1939), cases of "privative" narking. 

It is also possible for two lexical itcn\3 to exhibit bipolar or 
"equipollent" marking when the items, while clearly related, neverthe- 
less do not exhibit a functionally-specific/functionally non-specific 
cx)i\traGt. An example is the cxDntrast lx*twoen "up" aj^d "ck:wn." 

Speech stylos can Ix? similarly oomparcxJ in te'pvs of functiondl 
inarkcxlness, although function here is not confined ncx^essarily to 

semantico-referential scope. It can refer as wc?ll to, i for example, 

\ 

the* scoi-ie of the context in which the style is apprupri^.-ite. , Fran UUs 
jitjlnt of view, it is possible. In considering tw3 relatt^i styles, to • 
discover whetlit»r th(?y are "privativ(»ly" or "<.xjiii^xjl lentiy" rrarkcKl, 
in functional terms. Thus, in the styles to which .Jfif>s (1968) rx»fers. 
It is difficulty to see functional ly-specific/f unctioiial ly non- 
specific contrasts, and we may think of th^^ styles as txjijipollently 
nurked.^ I 

In fivuiy cases, IxM^^vor, Lh(»re is a clear privative contrast 
betwtx^n styles in functional terms, and we can refer to one style (the 
functionally non-stx?clf ic one) as the "everyday code," and to the 
otht?r as the s^x\;ial or "ma -kec^ code." Kor exami^^le, the Dyirbal 
rnjther-in~law code (Dixon 1972) Is »^vltk»ntly ih' mtirkixl .code. It is 
the one for wiiich wl» would naturally think of describing contexts of 
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use, as Dixon *(1972i 32) doiis in statinq tlvit the in^thor-in-law cxxie 
"HAD to be used in the presence of a parent-in-law, chilci-in-law or 
crcss cxnasin of the opposite sex." The ever>'day cocte wxild be used in 
other, "*non-specif ied cx)nt^ It is entirely possible that the 
majority of styles in so-called siirple societies exhibit this marked/ 
ujimarked character. 

In any case, the present paper vrtll be concerned exclusively 
with that subclass of - speech styles wherein privative marking is 
exhibited. The general hypothesis I want to put forward concerns just 
these cases. 

Suppose that style^ is related to style2 as fxinctipnally 
unmarked (everyday code) to functionally marked (special code) . Then 
I want to propose that there is going to be a consistent relationship 
between the styles themselves in terms of their constituent linguiptic 
traits, namely, that: 

1 . style2 is in terms of its ♦'onnal devices for sGinanticc|>- 
referential and/or pragmatic expression restricted with 
respect to style^, with what is a variable in style^ 
becoming a fixed value in style2, e.g., style^ may have a 
range of possible sentential intonation contours and 
style 2 just one such cbntour? and/or 

2. style2 rnay have with respect to style a formally more 

' cctTT{:)lex signal, even though t ic functional value of that v 

signal renains tlie stime as the (JorrespoiK3ing value in 
style^, e.g., 3tyle2 may have certain additional nprphcsnes 
attcichcd onto stems. 
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I will refer to these possibilities as "expressive restriction" and 
"formal amplification", respectively. The enpirical hypothesis is 
that the direction of expressive restriction and fonral anplification 
will everyshere be the same, frtxn unmarked style (less restricted, 
less ant?lif ied) to marked style (more restricted, more antJlified) . 

As regards expressive restriction, it is possible to make this 
hypothesis more specific. When we are dealing with the restriction 
of a pragnatic variable of thQ everyday code, the- value selected, will 
typically be a marked value within^the everyday code itaelf. That is, 
the value. will be a functic»«lly specific one, e.g., if in the jpvery- 
day code a pragmatic contrast exists between creaky and ordinary voice 
on vowels, where creaky is functionally restricted' to the indexation 
of old age or crying, and ordinary is used for everything else, and, 
furthernore, if one of these values is to be selected for the special 
style, t-ien it will be the markiad (creaky) value that is employed. In 
some cases, hcwever, it nay be neeirly litposslble to assign a function 
to the linguistic value^ in the everyday code, Ihe value may be siitply 
a highly unusijal one in the everyday code, e.g., a possible sentx^ntial 
intonation pattern, but one seldccn actually encountered. In this 
case, pragmatic markedneas may still be claimed, but on grounds of 
statistical freguency. Nevertheless, sotvti positive pragrratic function 
should be sought before statistical markedness is invoked. 

Ihese hypotheses seem to follow naturally from the general 
conception of speech style as indexical signal. Where tht style is 
marked^ the ptirpose of the signal is to make the context or subject 
matter salient, to highlight it or make it «tand out perceptually 
against the ordinary run of things* A listener takes note of it as 

n 
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somethinq spocial. Ono way to do this Is to einbcnish tiie signal 
(formal aniplification) . Since tho conte>:t and/or subject nvattor in 
which tho styje is used is delimited, hcwever, it is also possil?le to 
reduce the e)(pressive \pcMei' of the code. In this latter case, high- 
lighting is achieved by reducing the code in favcr of a marked or 
unusual value of some variable. 

I hope to show that there are additional, system- internal 
factjors that motivate re lection of particular values a6 well. However, 
it will bd'best to bring those factory out in the context of an actual 
arptrical investigation (see Section 4) . 

3. THE SPEECH STYLES 

In Shokleng, probably the two most salient speech styles ofe 
("ritual waiiing'M and the remarkable w^^lin ("origin-myth 
teir.nq") . These styles are salient for an outside observer, and 
salient as well in tenns of what the Shokleng themselves consider it 
important for an outside observer to know. Hence, they are probably, 
salient for the Shokleng themselves. It is for this reason that 1 
have chosen .them for aiva lysis here. In thig section, I consider each 
of t-ho speech styles (its form and function) in isolation. In Section 

4, I consider the relationship betv^^n those two styles, cind between 
them cind the broader linguistico-cultural system. 

3.1 ("Ritual Walling") 
3.1.1 Function 

It chould be observed first that is a culturally constituted 
3p<.^cch stylo. It is not to be confused with crying, which in Shokleng 
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is given a separate lexical label ( plgl ) . While soneone performing ^ 
may in fact be crying, this is not essential. However, ^ clearly has 
sone thing to do with tile expression of emotion, and, in specific, with 
*-he expression of grief or sadness. It is for this reason that its 
form can be profitably corpared with the more natural manifestxition of 
grief and sadness in crying. As a speech style, ^ is a culturally 
constituted form, but it is one whose prinary function is to di&play 
(for society or for oneself) that one is feelijig grief or sadness. 

It is not grief emd sadness pure and sinple that dj^ expresses, 
however. It is grief and sadness specifically focussed on death, on 
tho death of one's kinsme*i and affine, and on how one feels as a 
result of that death. Itiis is nade apparent by an analysis of the 
semantico- referential content of ritual wailing texts themselves.. The 
following is a translation of the basic text I used for an analysis 
of form. It WEis perfonre?d in 1975 by a woman approxiinatoly 80 yt^ars 
of age; • ^ 

1. I used to be in the midst of nale kinsmen, and 
now I am alone; 

2. It seems to me that with my kinsmen I was at peace, 
and I cry for them and I am sicki 

3. My brothers wanted me not to suffer, but now I suffer 
too much; 

4. I do not have any- more siblings to do thusiy (as my 
brothers had done) and alone I suffer. Sometimes it ' 
seems that they are still alive, but even near th«r. ■ 
I suffer; 
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5. rny sister was suff(ar.lnq, T was healthy. I saw that 

sho had forgotten me, I carinoL forget hor and I cry for 
her and I am sickj 

6,. Had I seen where she went, 1 would hav^gone with her, 
I cannot forget her emd I cry for her and I am sick; 

7. My brother would look for things for me (I.e., would go 
out hunting for me) , and, when he saw something, he \^ould 
bring it. He would cane contentedly to where he had seen 
me, and I v^ould be sitting there where he had seen me; 

8, He seerns tjo ca»ve toward me new, and I mi-ss him and I am 
sick. 

What is ijnportant for present purposes Is that one can always 
predict, from a given instance of usage of the ritual wailing style, 
that the subject matter of the utterances will have something to do 
with death, specifically, the death of kinsmen and af fines, and with 
how the speaker feels as a result of that death. Itiat is, there is a 
co-occurrence relationship between form and semantico- referential 
content. Ritual wailing form indexes the presence of discourse about 
death. It is never used for anything else. Hence, from a functional 
perspective ^ can be seen to be marked with respect to the "everyday 
code*" Tts primary function is to signal (i) the presence of aemantico- 
referentlal content about death and feelings about death, and (2) a 
dcsiro on the speaker's part to dis^^lay feelings of sadness and grief. 

As one WDUld expect in connection with a narked form, the 
functifvis of the style can also bo fulfilled by tha unmarked form, 
i.o., by the everyday code. It is perfectly possible to talk about 
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death and to express feelings of sadness and grief without engaging in 
ritual wailing. However, v^n a spc^aker docs employ the style, he 
is necessarily performing those carmunicative functions. 

As regards other aspects .of the social context of ^ usage, 
therie is no necessary association betwsen ^ and social category or 
spatio-te^ffwral parameters. Both nven and vramen engag3 in ritual 
wailing, and, while for obvious reasons ritual wailing is most praninerit 
during the period irmediately following an actual death, can be 
performed at aliwDst any time. Itius, the text translated above is 
actuaUy a lament for relatives long since dead and for times gone by* 
It is also, of course, a reflection of the confrontation between the 
speaker and her own death. Ttiere is a prohibition on the performance 
of A spouse in seclusion following a husband or wife's deatli 
should not engage in j.itual wailing while actually in the seclusion 
camp/ lest the spirit of the dead person discover the location of the 
canp. Aside from this rule, however, I have been able to find no other 
intxDrtant contextual linkages. 

3.1.2 Form 

Ritual wailing is characterized at thc?^ sottnd level by thA 
follcwinqi . I, 

1. A "sing-song" intonation pattern; 

2. Creaky voice throughout; 

3. "Broken" voice, i.e*, rapid-fire glottal stops, poupled 
with intOnati^^l modulatlorj, used intemiittently on cer- 
tain pi-Dtracted vowels. 

. 11 
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The last element is perhaps the least important characU-rlstic of tho 
stylo. Vlhen speakers narrate a ttsxt, In which they must play the i>art 
of son<3onc ritually wailing, they very often pay no attention to 
brc)ken voice. The crucial eleireint, however, the intonational pattern, 
is always present. \ 

I'he intonational patteni is one that acts generally over a 
stretch of about 20 syllables, give or take a few. Since there are, 
in the text analyzed, on average 2.78 syllables per second, this means 
that the intonational pattern acts over a period of some 7-8 seconds. 
Typically, the first few syllables of the intonational lino are 
unstressed, and the pitch rises to a stressed and prolonged syllable or 
r>air of syllables. Ihis is the highest pitch in the intonation, line; 
I will call it Uie "priinary peak" (see Figs. 1 and 2) . Pitch then 
decays for a few syllables and rises to a second peak, but this is 
lower than the first, l^is second peak may be followed by a third 
lowijr peak, and so forth. Toward the end of the line, the pitch tapers 
gradiuxUy, but there may be sane abrupt inflection at the end. We 
iTuy think of this as the basic ^ "intonation line". 

The intonation line, . however, mList be distinguished* fron the 
"iTVijor pause line." It is this latter that is the basis for the lines 
in tho text translated above, and it is this lirie that is the major 
thought unit. It consists of a set of clauses bound together through 
tinbeddings and connectives, and is perhaps the counterpart of our 
"sentence, though It is often difficult to translate a pause lint^ at 
ail satisfactorily with a single I'iiglish sentence. The pause line 
rxu\s fron 20 to about 50 syllables in lengtli. In thf* text translated 
al.x»vei thf' Shokleng linos are 22, 30, 19, 40, 45, 43, 41, and 21 
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syllables in length. A pause line always begins with a new intonational 
line, it the pause line is long, say 45 syllables in length, it will 
typically contain two full intonation lines, the initial pitch peaks 
of v^ich are roughly the same in height. If the ixxuae line is inter- 
mediate in length, say some 30-40 syllables, it will contain an initial 
complete intonation line, but this will be followed by another abbre- 
viated intonation line, the first peak of which is lower than the first _ . 
peak of tho initial intonation line. Hie general intonation pattern 
thus seems to be this: a sing-song pattern with general downward drift 
of the intonation peaks; if the pause line is too long, a second down- 
ward drift is created, starting fron a new intonation pe^. 

As regarxis other signal characteristics of the ritual wailing 
style, I thus far encountered no morphological or lexical differences 
with respect to the everyday code. However, the syntax is notably 
conplox, and there seem to bo stylistic rcarrangernents of constituent 
clauses that give one tho sense of being in the presence of "elegant" 
speech. I find the ^ cxtrerely difficult to understand, even on the 
second or third hearing, despite my reasonable fluency in the every- 
day code. This is due in part, no doubt, to phonetic Interference, 
but it is also related to syntactic conplGXity. 

While I Ivave only a very limit-ed number of gooti tape- 
recordings frm which to jutfae, it nevertheless does not appear that 
the ^ texts are fixed or memorized verbatim, there soemfl to be at 
least sane measure of individual creativity. Hcwevor, certain ele- 
ments do seen to occur with consideroiUe frequency, e.g., the 
references to "suffering" and "Ix^inq sick" at the ends of lines. 
Indeed, I have even found a whole lirte used with few modifications 
<n two different texts. 'Hvi texts are thus in sane measure stereotyped, 
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but in just what measure is impossible, to determine on the basis of 
present data. 

Along these lines it should be notbd that, while certain lexenes 
and phrases recur in the text, as is apparent even from the transla- 
tion above, I have not been able to perceive\any true parallelistic 
"poeUc" structure at this level. TVie parall^lisn\ sems to be confined 
to the intonationa) line. 

Figures 1 and 2 below illustrate the jintonation pattern found 
in lines 1 and 3 , respectively, of the text translated above, 'flie verti- 
cal axis shows relative pitch, as I hear it, based upon repeated 
listenings to the taperecording at different speedsr The horizontal 
axis represents tiane in seconds, and this I have beeit able to give witli 
considerable accuracy just by snipping and measuring tape, recorded at 
7.5 inches per second. Each syllable was snippetJ and measured to an 
aco^jracy of about +/- -03 seconds. Ttie first line below the c,raph is 
a close phonetic trcinscription, but without an indication of creaky 
voice, the latter being a constant feature. Belcw tlUs I give a 
phonemic transcription, bexsed on hew my inform^t heard and understood 

the text. Hie phonemic transcription is accojipanied by a word for 

/ 

word translation. Beneath the word for word /translation is a free 
translation of the line.^ 
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3.2,1 tXinction 

The" style described by the verb wySpklln is usod exclusively in 
telling the rayth of origin of the Shokleng tribe. It therefore indexes 
this soTBntico-referential content, and it is clear that, in this, the 
style is functionally marked vis-a-vis the everyday code. As can be 
anticipated frtm markedness principles, the origin myth is also 
narrated in the everyday code. 

A brief description of the content of this myth is in order. 

n 

However, it. is so massive and vjonderously conplex that any adequate 
treatment would requitt; a special monograph. There are really four' * 
distinct, but overlapping, nyths that make up the origin myth. Ihe myth • 
takes us from the beginning of the vrorld, when men first emerged from a ■ 
hole in the ground, unUl the historical period* when Shokleng moved 
into their present homeland in east-<:entral Sanj^a-.C^t^rina. In reality, 
the myth is a giant poem, with a conplcx parallelistic structure, based 
upon the repetition (with slight modifications) of unU:o that arc as 
much as a "paragraj^" in length. There is also parallelism between the 
four di^tlinct myths thanselvcs. The first, two myths have the same 
final portion, roughly one-third of the myth In length. Tte first and 
third myths have a vety similar initial porUon, with many of the lines 
identical. The four myths thus do not constitute a chronological 
development, but, at various points, represent altemaUve perspectives 
on the same or similar incidents. Thr er^tire mytli takes about an hour 
to narrate in the everyday code, the text being iwanorized very nearly 
verbatim. 
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To give save idea of content, the first myth divides into 
three major parts, dealing with (1) discovery of the world after omer- 
qence, (2) the making of the jaguar and tapir, and (3) the caning of 
the great war among the Indians, which led to their dispersion. Hie 
discovery part consists in turn of three major subsections, with most 
of their lines in cximt)n» Each subsection deals with a separate indi- 
vidual going forth Into the world to discover something new. In the 
second section, there is parallelism between the making of the jaguar 
and ttiat of the tapir. However, the making of the jaguar subsection 
is further divided into three subsubsectj.ons , displaying parallelism. 
The final section consists of a basic four subsections, but shows seme 
additional intricate parallelisms. Each subsection tells of hew cer- 
tain individuals are angry because all of the marriageable women have 
been married off. It is for this reason they go to war. This myth 
takes about 20 minutes to recite ih the everyday code. 

The function of the wanlklij^ style, however, goes beyond that 
of the highlighting of 6i:>ecific senantico-referential content* niere 
are also contextual rules governing ^Its use, viz., it is always used 
at the culmination of tfve ceremony for the dead, v^n the spouse of 
a dead person is returned from his or her seclusion canp to society 

e 

(v. Urban 1978) . That is, the style is, like associated with 
death, a fact that will be conSidere<3 subsequently. We may thus 
think of the w^igklin style aer having two prijinary functions j 
(1) im.lexation or highlighting of a specif ic senantico-referential 
content, viz., the origin myth, and (2) indexation or highlighting of 
a specific context, viz., the death ceremonies (or ^py^n ) . 
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I am told that the wgj^lin had as well a special "performa- 
tive'* function. It could be used to render safe the eating of certain 
tabooed foods, when other foods were not available* Unfortunately, 1 
never actually witnessed such a perfonmnce, and so was unable to rrake 
any further observations. 

Finally, it may be ctoeerved that the waf{ekltn is perfonned only^ 
by adult men, and it therefore sets apart that social 
tion, it appears that only some among the adult men actually performed 
it, but I was unable to discover what set apart that specific group. 

3.2.2 Porm 

wgPteklin is actually a performance, involving tw men, wIk> sit 
on the ground facing one anotJier. One man begins by uttering the first 
syllable of the myth. The second echoes this syllable. The first man 
then utters the second syllable and so qn, with the myth being "told" 
syllable by syllable, and being reflectep or echoed back by the second 
perfonrwr. Ihe syllables appear in rapid-fire succession and the 
overall effect is acoustically stunning. As a syllable is being uttered, 
the speaker Icjans forward, then leans back while his partner echoes hljn, 
and so forth, so that the performers rock back and forth in time to 
the riietcred out syllables. 

From a purely linguistic point of view, the key sound-level 
characteristics of this style are: 

1. Metering of syllables, with the consequent disappearance 
of all pause boundaries at all levels; 
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2, Bc|ual stress on syllables, resulting in the. disappearance 
of contrastive stress as a marker of words and 

phrases ; 

3, A constant intonation level, i.e., no pitch clanges; 

4, Articulation of all syllables with extremely constricted 
pharynx? 

5, Abrupt diaphragn«ti(p explosion on each syllable, with the 
syllable being articulated with unusual force. 

aie key consequence of syllable moterlnq is that the wan^kltn 
seems to obliterate what is a phonemic length contrast in the everyday 
code, where there are ndnijiBl pairs such as kl^ ("head") versus klg 
("mountain"). A study of actual syllable lengtlis, by means of tape 
snipping, as described above, stov^ that all syllables bend to cU»ster 
around a length of .30 seconds. Figure 3 shows a portion of one 
wgn^klfcn performance. The shortest syllable in this sample was .25 
seconds an^ the lohgest .35 sea^nds. In Figure 4, the same line Is 
sJicjwn, but this time in tlie context of a siirple narration of the origin 
myth, ncit In the special wanSkltn style. Neitlier of the fxirformcrs of 
tlie Ficjure 3 text, incidentally, was even present at the narration 
shKAvn Ln Figure 4, ar\d yet the two texts correspond very closely? this 
shews that wo z -G dealing with nearly verbatim menori?.ation. In ai^y 
case, the slK)rte3t syllable in the Figure 4 sample Is .12 seconds fmd 
the lorii|est .37 seccjuds, a considerably greater range than what we 
find in Figure 3. PhonemicallY, the.> initial phrase kateie ng: Involves * 
In sln'i'lo narration three short syllables fol leaved by a long syllable 
(measured at .20, .17, .17, and .35 seconds respectively). In the 
v/Wi«^.ltn style text, tlx? syllables were nearly luiifonnly long, all 
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between .27 cind ,lp secxDnds. We thus seem to have "expressive rt?duc- 
tion" here on the saiiantic plane. 

Similarly, there is "expressive reduction" on the pragmatic 
plane in at least three areas. First, owing to the netering of sylla- 
bles^ there is no pause structure, and it is primarily by means of 
pauses that one determines, in everyday discourse, the boundaries of 
sentence- like unit^.. Second, the equality of stress effectively elijiit- 
nates stress as a device for demarcating word and ptease boundaries, 
which in the everyday code receive a characteristic final stress. 
Finally, because of the constancy of pitch, th** cues for distinguishing, 
e.g., declarative, intertxijgative , and liTperative constructions, as well 
as word and phrase boundaries, eire all obliterated. Since there is no 
intonation "contour," it is rxjt even possible to divide the text into 
formlly parallel units, as happens in ritual wailing. The overall 
effect is to make the v^^ fgHlin extremely difficult to follow for one 
not already familiar with the origin myth as told in everyday style. 
When rendered in this style, tlie text takes on a certain luminosity, 
just because one has to nake considerable effort just to understand it. 

Along these lines, it is possible to consider the waflcklin , in 
relation to everyday discourse, in terms of production of text. Analy- 
sis of an extended sanple of waff£klin shows that each speaker is pro- 
ducing syllables at a rate of 1.37 {Xir second, and this nay be con- 
sidered the rate of "text production." It is aliiofit precisely one-half 
the rate of production of text in ritual wailing and in everyday specx:h 
{2.78 per second, for the sanples studied). While the rate of text 
pnxluction is one^ialf that of everyday spefjch, the rate of "syllable 
production", because there are tWD spc^akers and each syllable is 
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repeated, is the same as in everyday speech. In other words, tite two 
speakers together produce syllables as if they were one speaker, a 
fact of possible significance in the "iconic" interpretation of this 
style (see Section 4 below) . 

.Some lexical ^d syntactic characteristics as well differen- 
tiate the wafigkltn style from everyday discourse. Sentences, in par- 
ticular, tend tcward granrwtical oonplexity. The sentence illustrated 
in Figures 3 and 4 is typical of this "elaborate" stylet "who, anong 
you chiefs/men, will cone dcwn to see what it is that I have beheld." 
The repeated subject and use of an indirectly referring relative clause 
to describe the object ("what it is that I have beheld") are not 
typical of everyday speech. . The entire construction could obviously 
be replaced with something much sinpler, which vrould have an equivalent 
semantic content, e.g., "who wants to see 8anet|iing," or "who wants to 
see what I have found." In addition, however, this construction con- 
tains certain nvarkers with which I am not familiar from the everyday " 
code, vi2«, the n^ form following the embedded relative clause 
mentioned above* It could be that we are dealing with seme archaic, 
or sijiply variant, aspect of the syntax* 

Lexical differences with respect to the everyday code are sum- 
marized in Table 1 below. The lexical ' *:ferences I have discovered 
thus far are of three basic sorts. In one set, labelled Type A in 
Table 1, there are alternative forms used in the w^^kl&i and in 
everyday speech, the contexts being non- interchangeable. In a second 
set, la>.x?llod Type B, both the everyday item and the wgfiekltn item are 
used in the origin myth, in apparently free variation, but the 
w^n^kliuT item is never, insofar as I could dt^.termine, used in everyday 
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speech. In the third "sot" (I have discovered thus f^r only one item) , 
labelled Type C, both items occur in free variation in the wa?teklin 
and also in the everyday code, but in the everyday code only in the 
speech of elders. 

It is inpDrtant to note that in every case the w^n^lin item 
is regarded by native speakers as "ancient" or archaic, and younger 
speakers, when they hear an older speaker use the special term for 
fire, may give sonie acknowledgempnt that the term is "ancient." Ohere 
is as yet no reconstructional evidence to shew tliat these lexical 
items do in fact originate frcm a previous phase in the language's 
history, but neither is this possibility ruled out. 

Regarding the semiotic nature of the variation. Type A 
involves slirfjle replacement of forms, without "expressive reduction." 
An example of such replacement with expressive reduction is given 
be lew (see Section 5). In Type B variation, there are alternative 
forms which apparently do not differ in their semantico-referential 
content, i.e*, there is no jjicrease in the semantic delicacy or expres- 
sive pcwer of the code, so that the principle of expressive reduction 
is not violated. The same is true of Type C variation, but in addi- 
tion the w^gKltn term has an indexical meaning deriving from its use 
in the everyday ccxde, viz., it indexes elderhood. Variation of Types 
B and C does not affect expressive power on the pragmtic or senantic 
planes. Hcwever, such variation is an instance of signal anplifica- 
tlon. This is most precisely true of Type B variation, since Type C 
variation also involves social indeixical meaning. In the case of 
Typo B variation, we have a more elaborate sigti vehicle for the same 
semantic function, just as if we were to add an additional morphfame 
onto the forms to differentiate them from the everyday forms. 
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Ihe lexical veirjation I have discovered thus far is not exten- 
sive, and it is possible to overestimate its significance. Certainly, 
we are not dealing with anything approaching in significance tN2 
variation found in the Dyirbal mother-in-law code. However, it is 
iiiportant that the lexical var^l^tion, along with the syntactic and 
phonetic variation discussed earlier, conforms to the general princi- 
ples of expressive reduction and signal anplification. In all types 
of lexical variation, there is ro increase in semantic delicacy, such 
as might oontradJ the principle of expressive reduction, fomwlated 
primarily for the phonetic-phonological ^lane. In oypes B and C, 
there is a kind of fomal aitplificatiCHi, and in Type C there is 
arguably a minor reduction in pragmatic delicacy, the oscillation 
characteristic just of elder's speech being used in tJie w^ff^klin 
style. 

3.3 Markedness 

The formal characteristics of Shokleng ritual wailing and 
origin-myth telling can be grouped into two general classes, according 
as they seem to fall under the principle of (1) expressive restric- 
tion (all sound characteristics fall here), or (2) formal anplifica- 
tion (lexical differences and syntactic complexity fall here). Con- 
cerning the former, I wish to attenpt to establish that the charac- 
teristics of these styles are possible values of va^-iables In the 
everyday code. Ihe speech style is "restricted** by virtue of fixing 
the variable on just one value. Furthernore, I wish to argue that the 
values chosen are "marked," i.e#, functionally specific, within the 
everyday code itself* 
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This is perhaps most readily apparent in the case of creaxy and 
"broken" voice, character is Ucs of the ritual waiUng style. Both 
occur as pragmatic alternatives to ordinary voice in the everyday code. 
Ihus, creaky voice, in the everyday code, has the specific function of 
indexing old age and/or those emotions that may result in cjcying, 
while ordinary voice is used for everything else. Creaky is ^hus the 
marked value, The same can be said of broken voice, which, in the 
everyday code, is associated with the intense, nearly hysterical, 
feelings of grief, 

Sindlar arguments can be made for the arUculation of syllables 
with constricted pharynx and abrupt diaphramlc explosion, both charac- 
terisUcs of the origin-iryth telling style. Ihese values stand as 
pragnatlcally marked with respect to the non-exploj^, non-constricted 
wiants. They seem to signal a gruff, aggressive posture on the part 
of the speaker, as when yelling at a doc?, Ihe explodjsd, constricted 
values also occur in vrfiat may be a separate political oratory sityie, 
used when the chief is speaking in the men's council, and also, 
apparently, when trekking groups met up with one another after a pro- 
longed time and it was unclear whether the groups were 13 till on 
friendly terms. The style is Imitated in the narrativ«?s describing 
these ewnts. since men in this culture are expected to be bold and 
a<lgre6sive, it is appropriate that p^ionetic values mark them as such. 

Regarding the other three sound-level characteristics of the 
wgffQklcn style — syllable metering, equl-stress, and flat intona- 
tion — I was initially at a loss to discover any countf^rpart in the 
everyday code. As it happens, however, these values occur frequently 
in an everyday context with which I am intijiotely familiar, namely. 
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they are used in the course of teaching scmothing that must be learned 
verbatim, as their own language to a foreign anthropologist. The 
teacher speaks a syllable, then has the pupil repeat it; then he 
speaks another, and so forth, ihe values are thus clearly funcUonally 
specific and hence narked, 

Ihia discovery provides a ready-made hypothesis about the 
^origin of the wgflSkl^n style. The text is frozen and nust be maiorized 
word for vord, as we say, or more correctly, syllable for syllable. 
Traditionally the myth was tauc^t by the mature men to the young boys 
about to become men. In specially constructed huts, night after night, 
the elders w?uld go over these texts with the bpys, until the boys had 
learned them by heart. One can readily imagine that it was in tl>e 
context of just such "teaching" that the highly distincUve wgfl^ltn 
took shape, that it becajnecitself recognized as a style and was later 
transported into the ceremonial arena, ihis hypothesis makes sense 
out of something that is otherwise inexplicable. 

Whatever the status of this hypotliesls, the problem of intona- 
tion in the ritual wailing style is by no means so easily resolved. 
I could discover no special intonation pattern, functionally specific 
in the everyday code,.. that corresponds with the ritual wailing intotaa- 
tion contour. 

It is possible, howe\«r, to break this contour into two dis- 
tinct features: (1) exaggerated "sing^wng** pitch oeciUation 
between peaks and troughs, and (2) a general downward slope of pitch. 
Each of these characteristics does occur in the everyday code. Wil<3 
pitch oscillation is regularly associated with an emotionally GXcite*d 
state, regardless of the source of that excitation. Ihe speaker 
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. comnunicates by means of it his aiiDticxial involvement in \pe subject. 
It contrasts with norrol oscillation, which is unn)arked for emotional 
involvement. Similarly, downward sloping intonation is typically 
associated with sadness or depression. Nontal intonation does not 
show a general dcwnward trend, but rises at points of stress and 
typically slopes elsewhere (conpare Figs. 1 and 2 with Fig. 4) . In 
any case, if one conceptualizes intonation as a ccnfcinaticm of these 
two features, it can be related to the everyday code and seen, more- 
over, as the selection of certain pragnatical ly narked \rlues from 
what are variables in the everyday code. 

Expressive restriction is no€^ necessarily confined to pragna- 
tic values, nor is the selection of a pragnatically marked value 
"necessarily confined to the sound level. The Dyirbal example below 
(Section 5) involves a clear case of lexical reduction, and hence of 
exj^rcssivc restriction on the semantic plane. Importantly, hcwever, 
some of the Shokl en g sound- level restrictions m* , be- semantic as well. 
Ttie origin-myth telling style, through its metering of syllables, 
seems effectively tcj elimlrjate length contrasts. If so, the effect is 
expressive reductionj on the senantic plane. 

As regards the use of pragmatically marked values on other than 
the sound level, one can cite some of the lexical oscillations in the 
w^^klin. It was pointed out above that a few words, such as that 
for "fire," have a variant used only by elders, and that elders typi- 
cally oscillate l^etween the alternative usages, this same oscillation 
is found in the origin-myth text. That is, Uie- oscillation is a prag- 
matically marked variant outside of the w gfl^kl£n , and it is made use 
of as well in the w^oKlin . 
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It stKxild be noted that formal anplification itself inwlves 
a notion of "markedness , albeit of a slicJiUy different sort. Marked 
versus urmarked here means the presence versus absence or greater 
versus lesser ccnplexity of the sign vehicle. I have archied that syn- 
tactic ccnplexity can. be treated in terms of this forttal notion of 
markedness, that syntactically ocnplex constructions are "marked,** 
when there is an equivalent sinpler construction,' and that the speech 
styles considered here, ritual wailing and origin-myth telling, make 
use consistentily of these nvarked variants. Indeed, in some cases at 
least, such as the Dyirbal case considered below (Section 5) , there is 
even a direct connection between expressive reduction (in the lexicon) 
and formal anplification (syntactic.oonplexity) . 

It is worth- pointing out here, however, that syntacUc com- 
plexity nay have an indexical value apart from' these formal markedness 
considerations. Specifically, since adults use , syntactically more 
corrplex constructions than do children, extreme syntactin ccnplexity 
stands at the far pole of a continuum of cognitive devtjlopfnent from 
extrene syntactic simplicity, in the limiting case, monolexemic 
utterances. As it happens, these considerationL are of some relevance 
to understanding the position of the waBgklin within the lar^r 
linguistico-cultural sys.tan. I'or there is another style, similar to 
t^ie warKKljn , but opposed bo it by virtue of its extreme syntactic^ 
ainplicity. 
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4. TOE LINGUXSTIOO-CULTORAL MATOIX | 

I 

Fran a system- interna I point of view, it is insufficient to 
leave tlk^ analysis at tlie level of establishincj that the features 
characterizinq speech styles are marked values of variables in the 
t^veryday code. Evidently, t±ke selection of values In at least scene 
cases is not randan. Tliis is perhaps most obvious in connection with 
ritual wailing. The choice of features here is transparently moti- 
vated. Features are chosen that are in the everyday oode, e.g., 
the oiKJtlons tliat lead to crying; do not find features that in 
the ov(»ryday code index gruffness or an aggressive attitude, even 
though tjiis would satisfy markedness requirements. 

The gimeral principle seems, to be this: features are. chosen 
wfK)se IndcxiciU meaning in the everyday code or else\vhere ip appro- 
priate to the ovi^rall lndt>xical function of the speech style as sign 
vehicle. Through it^ constituent characteristics, tl« speech style 
becomes a cluster of icon.s through which one looks out at tlve laiTjer 
Unguis tioo-cviltural systwn, ajid draws tl^e indexically relevant 
mL^anintfs to bear on tlie present case. Ttius, tlie constituent features 
of the e§ styh^ all contribute to its indexing a desire to express 
foe.llngs of sadness and grief about doaUi. 

While in the case of ritual wailing this st^ems an obvious 
hypcj^thesis , It is byTK) nxMns transparently relevant to tlvi> origin- 
myth tolling style. V/hat cio such irvdexical n^ajiJngs of the constituent 
features as elderhooci, aqgressivonoss and n^culinit^', and situations 
of leamlnq Iujv»? t.-j do with oveiall fimction of indexing the mytli of 
orifjin oiKi con^TOnics for ttn? dead? 'Hit* hyix^thesis siigg^osts that we 
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look for answers, that those constituent meanings are somehow relevant 
to the overall nveanings. 

Itk answer the question, one is led inevitably into the broader 
linguistico-<?ultural matrix, and, eventually, into the Central 
Brazilian conparative scene. Shokleng culture,- as I have argued else- 
where (Urban 1978) , is a system that can be characterized in terms of 
deatii ancl*replacement*{or leaking children into cultural beings during 
their post-infancy ph£is<^ This conceptualization is 'a characteriza- 
tion of the social organization and also of the cerenonial en^^es. 
In Shokleng culture, the principal ceremonies are for the dead, 
actually to reintegrate into society a spouse following his/her seclu- 
sion after the death of a wife/husl>ar>d, and for cjiving lip-plugs to 

infant boys and thigh-tattoos to infant girls. 

■/ 

Such a systGsn can be contrasted with that of the relatives 
of the Shokleng, located further north on tl>e Central Brazilian 
plateau. In these societies, a fjood example of which is the 
Akwff-Shavante (Maybury-Lewis 1967) , the system may be better charac- 
terized as "initiation" based ♦ Prljnary social organizational and cere- 
monial enphiasis is upon making young boys into mc^n during adolescence. 
Indeod, W5 can think of culture, in such a system, as being passed 
fitm post- initiate to pro-initiate. Sljiillarly, among Shokleng, 
culture is seen as being passed from dead to living. . Thus, whore£ia 
anting Sliavante names pass fran post-initiate to pre- initiate, amohg 
SlxDklenq nanr>a pass from dead to living. 

UcM in Shokleng it is no accident that, the origin myth is 
narrated at ceremonie^^ connected with d(?ath. 'It»e myth is, afterall, 
an irTX>rtant part of the cultu»*e, and, moreover, it recounts the deeds 
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of the anoestors/ i.e., of kinsmen now dead. So we may expect the coii-* 
stltuent features of the speech style to convey something about the 
tranamission of culture. Ttils is precisely what I suggest they do. 

Most obvious in this regard is the choice of features iconic 
with the *• learning** style. Ohruugh iconicity with learning in the 
everyday code, the speed> style seer® to be pointing to the fact that 
the narration of the origin myth is the tranamission of culture, i.e., 
it is learning. Die pa§t deeds of the ancestors are being brought 
into the present and passed on into the future. It is as if the speech 
style served as metapragiatic oannentary on the narration of the origin 
myth itself. . 

Simultaneously, the choice of features Inciexing gruffness and 
aggressiveness are relevant. Shokleng men should be gruff and aggres- 
sive* Ihis is the way the ancestors were. Even in the narration of 
the origin myth itself these qualiUes are present. So, sinultaneously 
as culture is being transmitted, those who are transmitting it act the 
part. IViey entody tradition. 

The wafleklcn speech style is a\j^h an enontiDusly rich sign 
vehicle that its meanings reach out everywhere into the linguistico- 
cultural systam. It is of oonsidorable Interest that there is a style 
reminiscent of tl« wa5eklZn in the cerwonies connected with replace- 
ment, i.e., with the giving of lip-plugs and thigh-tattoos to 
children of around 1-3 years. In this case, the ritual style is 
called ia han (lit., **your making**) . IVw groups of men stand in 
'line opposite ohe another. Ttve men in one line utter in unison a norx>- 
syllabic word such as til (**Uck**) . This la repeated by the men in 
the second line, then again by those in the first line, and so ^orth 
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for several rounds, after which both lines repeat in unison a short 
refrain. In this respect it is like the origln-nvth telling style, 
except that it involves only isolated, monosyllabic words lacking 
syntax. 

Evidently the two styles are ioonlc with one another? they look 
out at one another and in so doing ocmnent about their relevwit con- 
texts, i.e., about death and replacement* Ihe two go together, are 
sides of a coin. However, they ate clearly distinct. In the WiKekHn 
we find a syntax and narrative ramarkable for their oarplexity, 
indexing the height of cognitive deveiopnent and the greatest elabora- 
tion of Shokleng culture. In the ;ja han we have the sljrplest mono- 
syllabic lexcmic utterances, with no syntax at all, indexing the 
earliest phase of child ^tevelopment in which there is recognizable 
evitfenoe of culture. Of course, it is in the chasm between these two 
phases that lies the life of the average, cultured Shoklejxf. 

The significance of the. wttBeklin style as loon does not stop 
here. . While, it would be inappropriate in this article to follow 
every pathway that leads out from this mwurkabiy r/ch sign vehicle, 
it la nevertheless nacesseoy minimally to point out one final oonnec- 
Uon, viz., that between the dualism of the style and the dualism of 
the socio-political system, based as it is on binary factionalism. 
The style seema to ontody the meta-oonment that dualism is Intrinsic 
to the passage of culture itself, whether at the level of adult to 
child, or at the level of dead to living. Here is it relevant to 
bring in an observation made earlier^ viz., that the rate of produc- 
tion of syllables of the two speakers is equal, to the normal rate of 
producUon of syllables by a single speaker. In other words, in this 
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respect at locist, two equals one; dualism is a form of unification. 

The qoneral hypothesis has been put forth that speech styles 
serve Uie indexical function c r highlighting subject matter and/or 
social context. In this regard, it is inti^resting that ritual wailing 
and oriqin-mytli telling, of the most prominent Shokleng speech 

' r\ 7- J 

Styles, are both related to death, which is a key focus of the broaiJer 
cultural systen^. This r>uggest£ a corresponding hypothesis/ viz., 
that the contexts and subject matters npst focal in a given cultural 
system will be those highli^^hted by the most salient speech styles. 

This hypothesis can be formuiated specifically in terms of the 
Central Brazilian case. If the Sliavante system J.s initiation 
foaissed, in contreist with the death-replacement focus of the Sliokleng 
system, then we should expect the most salient speech styles to be 
associated with initiation. While there is as yet aljjiBst no inf ora- 
tion available on speech styles in Amiarlrxilan Central Brazil, Laura 
R. Graham (personal cotmunicatlon) , vA)o has recently been engaged in 
ethnography of speaking research among the Shavante, supplies some 
fXDssibly confirmatory, and, in a.iy case, certainly suggestive, 
observations. " 

IVo highly salient speech styles in Shavante are: (1) ritual 
wailing, albeit in a form different from tliat found among the Shokleng, 
and U) the so-<?aUed " 2a?am^ language," a code variant based upon 
lexical substitution in a manner possibly analogous to the Dyirbal 
nother-in-law code. The latbeT is spoken by a ritual-ei^eciaiist 
kncjwn as the ^amg . New it is efSpecTally suggestive that the 2a?aina ' s 
I'rincifjal function is as spokesman for the initiates in the men's 
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council, where the initiates are not otherwise represented. It is 
possible that this special "language" highlights the special status of 
the initiates with respect fo society. It is oonfirmatory as well 
that the 2a?ama engages in ritual wailing for the boys wtten they per- 
form certain tasks for him. This is a distinct kind of wailing, and 
there is alro wailing for the dead. However, among Stokleng there is; 
no such wailing for initiates; wailing is exclusively for the dead. 
Moreover, in Shavante, there is also a ritual in which grandnothers - 
wail for their grandsons, because the latter are in spiritual daipger 
during their transiticMi to adulthood. So- these two styles, in any 
case, have a close association with the initiatiai ptose. 

It is clear that the present hypothesis requires rrwch more 
careful conparison and internal system analysis. However, if the 
Shokleng ceise is at all typical, we can suspect that speech styles, 
as richly conpleJc sign vehicles, provide an in^xjrtant perspective on 
the linguistico-cultural systjcmc in wtiich they are embedded, Por 
this reason, it should not be surprising that they are associated with 
the nodal points of the cultural system itself^ 

5, 1HE DYIRBAL "Itmm-W-hNn CXX>E" 

Reference has already been nade to the special code used 
ainong the Dyirbal of ^^orth Queensland, Australia, as described by 
R,M.W, Dixon (1972), Ihe code is clearly functionally restricted: it 
must be used in the presence of a parent-in-law, child-in-law, nr cross 
cousin of the opposite sex. use was also possible in the presence of 
t 'i ii«toi ¥ u g u m m mt m i n ^ ^ mmmmtt^mtf& pi mm f btJ ^ i w ww ete ii ^ tiL e iq F i ' 
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Ihere is no evidence as to vfhether the <X)de might also have, been 
restricted in serontioo-referential ternw, i.e., whether there were 
certain subject^ one should or should not broach in the presence of 
these relatives. However, it is infjortant that the code was never used 
in other than these contexts. 

Otiis oode is of special interest here, because it shows the 
principle of expressive restritlTtion, but on the semantic rather than 
pragrtBt^ic plane. All cases discussed in connection with Shokleng, with 
pOASible exception of the obliteration of phonemic length distixxrtions, 
had to do with pragmatic (indexical) variants of the basic code. The 
Dyirbal case, ho^^er, is one of genuine semantic reduction. 

Hie mother-in-law code (Dyalijiiy) has the same granror as the 
everyday code (Guwal) , i.e., the same phonology, norphology, and syn- 
tax, with all "granmatical words", such as pronouns and noun class 
narkers, being identical. However, all of the open v^rd classes in the 
lexicon, i.e., nouns, verbs, adjectives, advett>s, and tiine qualifiers, 
have entirely different forms in the tw:> codes. There is not a single 
lexical item held in carmon between the two. This means that the code 
is int^rnediate between distinct style and distinct language, as 
merit ioi|«d earlier. : 

Of interest in the present context, hcx^er, is that there is 
a decjjded •*expre3sive restriction" at the sanantic plane in the lexi- 
con. Dyalijuy has only about one-fourth as many lexical itans as the 
everyday cocte. From tlte point of view of lexical semantics, the 
rother-in-law code has clearly less expressive power, just the way the 
special Shokleng speech styles had less expressive pcwer, but from a 
pragmatic point of view. 
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The question, is whether there are general principles of seman- 
tic restriction operative hex^e that are analogous to the principle of 
pra^n^tic restriction discussed earlier. In the latter case, it 
appears to be the "marked" (functionally specific) \^lue of a variable 
in the everyday oode that is chos^ as a means of inaking the special 
speech style salient. Is there an analogous prixvciple operative in the 
lexicon? 

In fact, the relationship between Dyal^uy and Guwal is an 
extrately oanpiex one, a state of aiffaim probably related to the diffi- 
culty in applying the concept of "binary privative marking** to an 
entire lexicon. However, the word class of verbs does present a suita- 
ble case for studying just such narking relations. Here Dixon (1972: 
293 ff .) makes a distinction between "nuclear" and "non-nuclear" verbs. 
A given nuclear verb has a set of non-nuclear verbs associated with It, 
and each of the latter can be defined in tenns of the nuclear verb, 
llie distinction may thus be cast in tern» of nerkedness, where the 
nuclear item is "unmarked," i.e., expresses the basic meaning, and the 
non-nuclear items "marked," i.e., they e3<press the basic meaning plus 
sonething addi.tional, just the way "bitch" can be specified as "female 
dog." 

Hie r.ilatlon3hip between mother-in-law and, everyday oode is 
such that a single Dyal^uy verb oornasponds to a whole class (nuclear 
plus non-nuclear) of Guwal verbs. Ihis Is the basis of the reduction 
in the verbal lijxicon. When one asks for a translation of the 
DyalDuy verb, however, informants invariably give only the nuclear 
equivalent in the everyday code. Itiis means that restriction proceeds 
In such a way that it is the unmarked lexeme that is represented in 
the special code. If this rclatlonship ptwes m^re general for the 
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, semaiitic pl<^/ 'wB oould see the principle of semantic markt^ess as 
' just the opposit$s,of the principle of pragmatic markednass. In prag- 
Miacic restriction-, the special code makes use of the marked value of 
an everyday variable; in seuantic restriction, it makes use of the 
unnarked value. 

The marked/unmarked relationship within a set of nuclear plus 
non-nuclear verbs, in Dyirbal, Js confimvcd by further internal analy^ 
sis. When one needs to specify, in Dyalijuy, that the verb in question 
has a non-nuclear meaning, the Dyali)uy vexb is used together with 
modifiers. Thi^B, in the everyday cx)de there is e nuclear tern bural 
("look at, see") and a non-nuclear term rugal ("watch [sorieone] going") . 
The single corresponding mother-in-law term is nurimn > ^vhich trans- 
lates the nuclear Guwal term.. If one wishes to specify the meaning 
rugal when speaking Dyal»)uy, one han to use the syntactical ly cor^Uex 
construction nuriman yalugalumban bawalbingu (Dixon 1972; 295) , "look 
out in front at [someone] who is going." 

•RUs raises a further issue, viz., that there i^ a relationship 
between lexical expressive reduction and syntactic ccrplpjfity that is- 
of a necessary sort. Where the same semantic delicacy i^ired, 
lexical reduction irfplies an increase in syntactic conplis|xit^. Purther- 
more, syntactic conplexlhy, as I argtied earlier, is assoc\ated\ith 
fotmal amplification, itiere is thus at least in this area a neceasai7 
comection between '-'xpressive reduction , (the fixing of what are varia- 
ble features in the eVxiryday code) and fotraai an^nification (the addi- 
tion of oxtra foniial "marks'* on dv-» sign vehicle). 

That speech styles should display lexical reduction with 
ios|XK:t to t)io everyday code 8e<?m£, at first glance, ct:)unterintuitivo. 
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In the technical subcodes of English^ e.g., those used by fishermen, or 
by chemists, or by tennis players, we find not lexical reduction but 
rather lexical expansion. TlTDfle subcodes furnish a more delicate set 
of discriminations for talking about given functional areas. Furtlier- 
more, for those not familiar with tl>e subcode, users must give syntac- 
tically oorrplex glosses in the everyday code, i.e., they must create 
formally anplified or narked constructions in the everyday code, just 
the opposite of what the present hypothesis predicts we should expect. 

A more careful look, hcwever, suggests that these subcodes do 
not actually constitute "speech styles" in the present sense. Most 
Ijrportantly, they do not exhibit the essential feature of being alter- 
native variants within the "repertoire of individuals.** It ia 
necessary to the existence of these codes that they be associated with 
given subgroups of the pc^lation. If they were not, their vocabulary 
would be simply a part of the vocabulary of the everyday code. Ihe 
exj-stexioe of such subgroups is in no way essential to the subcodes 
considered above. Ritual wailing, origin-tnyth telling, anA the mother- 
in-law code would be code variants even if they wore cirployed by every 
member of the society* We may tl*iUfl think of technical' subcodes as 
"functional dialects," because, like dialects, they are related to 
specific subgroups of users, but in this cose the subgtrxip is defined ■ 
by conmon interest in the specific function to which the subcode is 
put. 

This raises another issue of sows theoretical significance. 
I have suggested that speech stylos serve a saliencyKireating function 
with respect to contexts and/or subiect matters. If this is true^ 
then lexical reduction or expansion jx^r se is not an acceptable device 
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for use in speech styles, for it hcia very little surface iranifestation, 
i.e. I it does not constitute a distinct sign vehicle. In the case of 
lexical reduction, there io scire nanifestation, since it will 
necessarily co-occur with heightened syntactic ccnplexity. In the case 
of lexical expansion, however, insofar as all. participants have coiije- 
tence in the code, there is no necessary surface nmifestation at all- 

•nUs means that insofar as the lexicon is used to create a 
distinct speech style, actual lexical substitution, such as we fix¥3 in 
the Dyirbal or Shavante caee, nust be involved. Ite Btyie will be 

•A, 

.instinctive inaofeir as its lexical items (or the semantic values of 
those lexical items in the everyday code) are associated with distinct 
foriTB. T1>e lexicon in this respect can be contxasted with the phonetic 
creation of a speech style. Whereas phonetic variance will appear over 
all stretches of discourse, lexical differences, based on the use of 
alternative surface forma, will only appear when just those semantic 
values are present. To make lexical veuriation as salient as ptK>netic 
variation, therefore, it is necessary to replace the entire lexicon 
with distinct forms. Ihis is, of course, precisely what we find in 
the Dyirbal, and possibly also in the Shavante, cases. 

6. CONOJUSia^ 

The purpose of this paper has been to bring the problem of 
speech styles, in particular two ShokXeng speech styles, into sane 
theoretical focus by means of a functional semiotic approach. I have 
been concerned specifically witlx a subclass of speech styles which 
can be consictered "marked" vis-a-vis an everyday cocte, i.e., styles 
that are functionally specific. 
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Fran the close analysis of a few'exanples, coupled with seme 
general reasoning about the semiotic nature of language ^ I have argued 
that there are certain formal-functional regularities in the relation 
between the special speech style axxd the everyday code, which I have 
sumed up under the two principles ofi (1) expressive restriction, arri, 
(2) formal anplification. Ihe Shc^leng speech styles nake use princi- 
pally of pra^natic (non-semantic) i^features, taking the narked value of 
sdne pragmtic variable in the everyday code ard fixing it in the 
speech style. 

For the semantic plane, the principal exan^le cited has been 
the Dyirbal mother-in-law code, although there is also in Shc^leng 
l^ionemic length neutralization. However, only in Dyirbal do we find 
expressive restriction in the lexicon. While the lexical relations 
between the oode variants is oonplex, where binary privative marking 
can be established in the everyday oode, it is the untarked meirber 
that gets tiarislated into the special mother-in-law code. Ihis is 
the reverse of the pragrratic narking situation, but one expectable on 
other grounds. 

Fornal anplification is an alternative kind of "marking," tliat 
may be wrrelated generally with functional marking, but is here 
treated as independent. Tt^e question of amplification can^s down to 
having extra sign vehicle material to express the same degree of 
semantic delicacy. In Dyirbal, this shows up in a coni:)licated syntax, 
which can be traced to the expressive (lexical) reduction in the 
iTother-in-law code* In Sbokleng, we find syntactic corplexity, but 
this is not correlated in any way with lexical reduction. In the lexi- 
con, however, anvlit'ication shews up in the alternating use of 
£5«nantically equivalent lexical forms. 
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A priinary purpose of this paper has been to consider the formal- ■ 
functional linkage between spe€?ch style and everyday code in these 
terms. However, I have also been concem€?d \ \th the "role" of the 
s^Jeech style within its linguistico^cultural matrix in two senses, 
. First, I have arqued that the -;pcech style is an "index" serving a 
highlighting or saiiency-creatlng function. It draws attention to it- 
self vis-a-vis the everyday style by virtue of its odd use of intona- 
tion, voice guality, or lexical forms. This view of speech styles 
\ sugc/ests a hi'pothesis, which I have forrnulattid specifically for the 

Central Brazilian case, but which may have more general relevance, viz,, 
that speech styles tend to occur in connection with contexts or sub- 
ject matters tiiat. are areas of cultural emphasis. 

Related €c) this point, hcwever, I have argued, second, that, 
speech styles are also corplex "icons," Because speech styles fre- 
quently nioke use of mrked values of linguistic variables frcm the 
everyday code, tliey invite comparison between the functions of those 
values and the function of the speech style itself. That is, by 
virtue of similarity at the sign vehicle level, speech styles serve to 
relate together diverse parts of the Unguis tico-cultural system, 
bringing them to bear on a single context /subject matter, Tne speech 
style is an enompusly rich sign vehicle, with possible iconic 
meanings leading off in various directions, Siitrultaneously, however, 
it serves to pull together or bring into focus those diverse regions 
of the system to which it leads. 

I hope to have shewn something of the ix>ssibilities of using 
a Ji(5iUotic approach to study speech styles. really know as yet 
surprisingly little about the functions of these entities constrvied 
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as sign vehicles, though we have a number of good descriptions of 
their fonns.^ Even the preliminary investigation reported here, however, 
shows that speech styles are far from reindom or fortuitous "devia-* 
tions" from an everyday code. When considered in terms of formal- 
functional linkage, striking regularities in their constitution emerge. 
Moreover, even the minute details of their form appeap as motivated 
when their role as carplex icons is considered. Despite the nonral 
submersion of the meaning of speech styles beneath the surface of con- 
sciousness, thd data and analyses presented here suggest that speech 
styles are indeed culturally-constituted signals, that they play a 
role in the creation and transmission of culture, and that, along .with 
other signals, they make possible the "semiotic mediation" by means 
of which the world, and, in this case, especially the culture itself, 
is brought into intellectual and emotional focus. 
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♦Regardu^ the diacritics used in transcripticns, it should be 
noted that (^] beneath a vowel indicates nasalization. •*Loog** quantity 
is indicated by ore of two methods: (1) a line over the lengethenad 
vcwel, e.g.,[aj> or (2) a colon atter tlte vowol, e,g,,[A{] 

1 

Also known as "Xokleng," fron which the present nan© is angli- 
cized, 'Kaingang of Santa Catarina** (Henry 1941) , **Botocuk) of Santa 
Catarina,** and •^Aweikana." Shokleng is a neiter of the Gb language fianily. 
There are sane 300 to 400 surviving speakers of Shokleng, concentrated 
today principally on the govemnent reservation near Ibirama, in the 
southern Brazilian state of Santa Catarina, 

All data cn Shokleng used in this paper were collected by the 
author during two field stays: (1) a total of 15 months over a two-year 
period fron 1974 to 1976, and (2) a total of 6 months over a 9 month 
period fron October 1981 to June 1982, Itesearch during the first period . 
\«s funded by a grant fron the Doterty Foundation Program in latin 
American Studies. Research during the second period was assisted by a 
grant from the Joint Oonmittee on Latin America and the Caribbean of the 
Social Science Iteaeeurch Council and th« American Council of Learned 
Societies, by a grant fron University Research Institute of the University 
of Ttexas at Austin, and by a surmer grant acaministered through the 
Institute of Latin ;Vterican St^udies of the University of Texas at Austin 
fran funds granted to the Institute by the Andrew W, Mellon Foundation • 
I gratefully acknowledge the help of these institutions. 
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I choose Silverstein's scheme here befcauae it is the mo6^ 
developed, although the busic ideas behind, e.g., Hymes' (1974) work 
are in esaenoe the same. Thus, Hymes (1974? 435-439) distinguishes 
••referential" from **stylistic** fiaxjticns. This parallels Silverstein's 
distinction between aeinantioo-referential and the other (indexical and 
iconic) sign modes, although in Silverstein*s scheme there is as well 
indexical (i.e., **ostenaive**) referenoe. 

Silverstain'a 9cheme is more delicate not only in distinguishing 
betoken indexical and iconic, within the **stylistic" function, however, 
but as well in distinguishing two senses of **fxaKrtion** itself. Ihere 
are meana-functions (**function2**) , where the sign vehicle is considered 
in terms of its oomnunicative oontrihution, and end-functions (**functionj^*') , 
whejre the sign is oorflidered in terra of the social purpose for which it 
is being used. Silverstein thus supplies us with a set of cross-cutting 
distinctions, which establish a oaiplex oonc»ptual framework for thinking 
about the problem of function. ' 

3 

**Digloesia" (Flerguson 1959) shows sane intermediate character- 
istics in this regard. It presents striking similarities to the situation 
of standfurd language plus regional dialects, which would suggest classifi- 
cation apart fron "stylistic** variation in tlw present sense. However, 
whereas in tbe latter case there is a subgroup of £qpeakers regularly 
arploying the standard in all situations, in diglossia no such subgraip 
Gxista. Use of the **high" form is contextual ly determined, and this 
suggests that the variation is stylistic. Itowever, in some cases, at 
le^lst, the "lew" forms evidently maric or index subgroup membership, as 
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haft)ens with Schwyzertuutsch or Christian Arabic, and this may be an 
essential feature in all situations of diglossia. As such, diglossia 
would fall outside the subclass of variation in language referred to here 
as stylistic. This paper, in any event, deals just with those phenonena 
that are transparently "stylistic," where indexing of subgroup member- 
ship is not essential to the nature of the code variant, i.e., wd could 
think of the variants cis functioning perfectly well even if all speakers 
enployed them, 

4 

Similarly, if diglossia is indeed stylistic variation, in the 
present sense, the funqtional specificity of the code ^variants would seem 
to be of this "equipollent** nature, judging fran Ferguson's (1959) 
descriptions. Certainly, the evidence for a marked/unnarked relationship 
between the functions of the code variants is not obvious. 

5 • ' 

Following up on the hypothesis coiipeming salient speech styles 
and eitphasized social contexts in Central Brazilian, one may wonder whether 
in Dyirbal culture there is special enphasis oil in-law relaticns, and 
v«/hether the latter provide a key to Dyirbal culture. In this regard, 
knowledge of the content of discourse between in-laws, who are usincj the 
mother-in-law code, would be invaluable. 

6 

See the article.* in Baunan and Sherzer (1974) , especially 
those by Fox and Sherzer. The close descripti.ons of Kuna chanting by 
Sl^ierzer (1981), indeed, in part inspired the present research. 
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